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Enrollment Promotion 


In The Private Camp 


By 


REGINA McGARRIGLE 


motion program for next summer is a 

carefully compiled and adequate list of 
prospects. Any sales manual advises the sales- 
man to aim at ten prospective customers a day 
in order to average one sale, and this is just as 
true for camp directors as for the insurance or 
bond salesman. However, there is this differ- 
ence—every human being is an insurance pros- 
pect, or a customer for the corner grocer. But 
camp directors must look further for their 
prospects, must be sure that they find enough 
parents with children of school age, and with 
enough money to afford private camps. Be- 
cause of this, the percentage of enrollments to 
prospects is likely to be considerably lower 
than one in ten. Some fairly accurate private- 
school statistics indicate that it is necessary to 
solicit, through mail and personal calls, from 
fifteen to twenty-five families in order to secure 
one enrollment. Accordingly, if you will need 
twenty, forty, or a hundred new campers next 
July, you must give thought to acquiring at 
least ten times that number of possible families 
with a child they will entrust to you. All such 
figures, of course, will vary with the individual 
camp, but some such calculation should form 
the basis of your planning for new campers 
next season. You can’t have too many pros- 
pects, and your list of all prospects to be so- 
licited must be well established before you 
begin your year’s work. 

The first source of your prospect list for 
next summer is last year’s records. Every 
established camp will have a basic list of 
friends, patrons, supporters and counselors 
from which to start; every new camp will start 
with such a nucleus to whom the catalogue 
will go the first year. This might be called a 
good-will list; for these are not necessarily 
parents with boys and girls in their immediate 
families; they may well be people influential 
in a community, in an organization or school 
group. Catalogues go to this list, along with a 


7 HE FIRST step in your enrollment pro- 


letter asking for support or suggestions, or 
simply a reminder letter. The second group on 
your solicitation list will consist of the parents 
of last year’s campers, for whom a special type 
of follow-up is used. The third part will also 
come from previous lists. It is made up of 
parents of too-young children, previous camp- 
ers who have skipped a season or more, 
younger brothers and sisters, cousins, neigh- 
bors, who have been carried along in the file 
as “A” prospects for a given year. In addition 
to the names on these lists new prospects must 
also be acquired. Requests for new prospects 
should go to all the names on the previous 
lists. These efforts may develop all the new 
names necessary to bring your prospect list up 
to the desired size. Over a period of years, the 
enrollment return from one year to another, 
and the number of names secured from such 
sources will acquire a stability that permits the 
camp director to make an accurate estimate of 
his inquiry needs, and enables him to decide 
whether outside sources should be used. 
Outside sources are legion, and have been 
tested by most directors to be continued or 
discarded. A new school field, either public or 
private; a doctor or pediatrician; family clin- 
ics; P.T.A.’s or other community groups— 
these are excellent sources but ones that re- 
quire unremitting cultivation, year after year. 
Purchased lists guaranteed as to age, income, 
locality, are always available. One disadvan- 
tage in their use is that such mailing lists are 
usually not exclusive but are available to many 
organizations. Enrollment organizations which 
charge a flat fee or a commission provide some 
camps with campers of suitable type each year. 
A few advertising agencies offer some enroll- 
ment service to clients. Magazine and news- 
paper advertising, when used consistently and 
checked accurately, can be depended upon to 
develop new inquiries through the enrollment 
season. Such sources, reaching new prospects 
not available in any other way, serve the pur- 








pose of freshening the list through the spring. 

By January first, let us say, your list has 
been compiled. It is within ten to twenty per 
cent of your needs, with known sources to 
bring it to 100 per cent in view. Your plan 
of enrollment promotion is outlined; you have 
ordered your printed pieces and catalogues 
and decided on the number and type of letters 
to go to each type of prospect. Fer the patrons 


Courtesy, Chimney Rock Camp 
After a thrilling trip on the Lake comes the 
joy of a camp fire at night, with the wisps of 


smoke, the shooting flames, and the crackle 
of burning twigs. Good fellowship prevails. 


who get material principally as a good will 
message, and for last year’s campers, each 
camp will have its individual follow-up. More 
than that is needed for prospects with whom 
the director has had little or no personal con- 
tact; for them a strong campaign is necessary. 
It is best to have at least one brief printed 
presentation other than the catalogue, to pre- 
cede or follow it. Some directors think it in- 
advisable to send the catalogue first, because 
of its cost, but it is well to remember that most 
families will receive material from more than 
one camp, and your less expensive leaflet may 
fail to hold their attention in competition with 
the full catalogues of other camps. It would 
be better to publish a catalogue that costs 
little enough to provide distribution to the en- 
tire list as the first offensive. One camp with 
a capacity of two hundred campers mailed out 
twenty-three hundred catalogues this year. At 
least two follow-up letters after the introduc- 
tory letter should be planned, the first to follow 
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within three weeks of the catalogue—-sooner 
than that as July first approaches. 


The purpose of these letters is to stimulate 
a reply; they ask leading questions that will 
bring further information without seeming to 
commit the prospect. Where the age of the 
camper is known, or some of his interests, such 
a letter is comparatively simple; where little 
information is in the files, more latitude in 
questioning is necessary. The longer you can 
keep the correspondence open by an exchange 
of needs and offerings, the better are the 
chances of making an enrollment. If possible, 
never close the correspondence; let the pros- 
pect do it. Through the spring, take advantage 
of the many bits of news that develop, such as 
the return of counselors, new staff additions, 
new activities planned, new crafts which will 
provide an opportunity to send out somewhat 
impersonal bulletins to the entire list of signed 
and prospective enrollments. All camp direc- 
tors receive many inquiries from unknown and 
even from known sources which give no infor- 
mation. Special attention must be given to 
these cases. They indicate that the parent is 
just beginning to think of camp, is likely to 
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know no camp intimately and is open-minded 
about yours—a splendid opportunity to write 
a letter that will bring a reply. 


When, and if, you are ready to go into a 
territory to make calls, send out another simple 
letter. Here it is better to say that you are to 
be in the neighborhood at a given time and 
would like to call, than to attempt to make a 
definite appointment. If one good prospect de- 
velops, it will pay to make any trip within 
reason. One camper from a new community 
will show up on your books for years to come. 
A return pre-paid postcard or envelope seems 
to be one thing that few people can resist—the 
effort to post a letter or to buy a stamp is 
great, particularly for most mothers who do 
not handle correspondence every day, and you 
lighten your work when you make it as easy 
as possible for them. Most camp directors 
have a well developed plan for personal calls 
which includes moving pictures, albums of pic- 
tures, etc. A presentation book, so called, in 
which the opportunities of the particular camp 
can be reviewed is advisable. This will include 
items that cannot be put in the catalogue, such 
things as photographs not shown before, par- 
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ticularly of staff members and campers, origi- 
nal testimonial letters, menus, typical reports, 
original or reduced photographs of activities 
charts. 


The eight-year-old daughter of a friend of 
mine went off to camp for the first time this 
summer, and just a few days before she left i 
stopped by to talk of camp. She was excited 
and thrilled, but she was also very puzzled. 
‘Do we begin camping just as soon as we ar- 
rive?” she asked. She had no conception of 
how a camp looked, or what actually was 
meant by camping, what a cabin is, and no 
one had thought to tell her that she would 
swim in a lake. It is possible that the camper 
has been too much overlooked in presenting 
the merits of camping to the parents, and that 
more children go off to camp without having 
any idea why it is supposed to be such a treat 
for them. Perhaps the closing point in an en- 
rollment, after it is secured, should be a letter 
or brief printed leaflet written at the child’s 
level, and addressed to the child, which will 
give some picture of day to day camping. If 
names of bunk-mates, counselor in charge, 
other small items, are known, the camper will 
adjust more quickly. Some camps use a simple 
book of instructions, a sort of guide book, 
which goes to the camper to be brought to 
camp for use during the camping season. 


Enrollment promotion goes right on through 
the camping season. It might even be said 
that promotion for next season begins when 
camp opens. A carefully outlined plan should 
have been decided upon for execution during 
the camping season, with one person respon- 
sible. This may be the director, an office clerk, 
or an older camper who is contributing some 
service to camp. Holding current campers is 
the first necessity and this is done, of course, 
by making certain that every camper and 
counselor, and the director, has a happy and 
satisfactory camping experience. The parents 
of campers are your next concern, and to them 
most camp directors will send reports or have 
counselors do so, although I should think at 
least one communication from the director to 
the parent would be part of every program. A 
snapshot of his child, either alone or in a 
group, is an inexpensive mailing piece that is 
sure to appeal to any parent, and since dark 
rooms have become almost standard camping 
equipment, this should be feasible. 


Camp pictures and brief news items to the 
local newspaper, and to the home newspapers 
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of the campers, are a most desirable form of 
publicity that is easily worked out. The papers 
in smaller communities will accept such items 
eagerly, and even the large city newspapers 
will use some camp pictures through the sum- 
mer when news is scarce; most such papers 
have school or educational sections, and some 
space in rotogravure. 


The fortunate director will have parents 
visit camp at least once during the season, 
casually or at specified times. This is the best 
possible opportunity to make a patron out of 
a parent, and the wise director will hold him- 
self in readiness for such opportunities. 


Camp promotion goes on through the year, 
not so actively during the fall and early win- 
ter, but some reminder during this period 
should be planned for every active friend of 
the camp. Birthdays, holidays, staff appoint- 
ments, new plans, reunions are all part of the 
promotion plan and serve as a background for 
the active solicitation to come later, and offer 
the greatest opportunity for personal contact. 


Your plans for such an enrollment program 
are dependent on how much you decide you 
can spend to fill your camp. Your camp fee 
includes an amount for business-getting so 
that this figure will be a percentage of your 
estimated gross income. It includes many 
items, all of which appear on the books—the 
cost of acquiring new names, the cost of cata- 
logues and other printed materials, mailing 
costs, traveling costs, reunion costs, commis- 
sions, advertising costs; costs through the 
summer, that is, those good-will costs which 
are outside the active solicitation period. These 
percentages of enrollment expenditure to in- 
come will vary from camp to camp, but every 
director would be wise to have such a per- 
centage in mind. It covers not only the cost 
of new campers but the amounts you spend to 
bring old ones back; for it takes money to 
hold campers as well as to get them. Beyond 
this calculation for the cost of a full camp, 
your records over the years should disclose the 
figure at which it is profitable to acquire 
new business. Completely strange enrollment 
sources which will bring campers from a fam- 
ily or community not heretofore touched will 
cost more than new campers from a previously 
explored group. In one camp of average num- 
bers, in which the business records are accu- 
rate, new campers can be obtained profitably 
for about one-third the enrollment fee. In this 

(Continued on Page 30) 








A\pprentice Counselors in Camp 


M. GENEVIEVE CLAYTON 


Director 


By 


LOUISE M. FARGHER 


Associate Director 


Camp Hantesa 
Des Moines Camp Fire Girls 


more of a challenge in the field of edu- 

cation. The number of camps and camp 
counselors is increasing, and as a result many 
camps have felt the need of sufficient and well- 
trained leadership. With these thoughts in mind 
the situation at Camp Hantesa, the Greater 
Des Moines Council of Camp Fire Girls Camp, 
was carefully studied. The counselors appli- 
cation blanks show plainly that many people 
are interested in camp, but know very little 
about camping from the historical and admin- 
istrative point of view and therefore are not 
trained for camp leadership. Thus, it is obvious 
that girls should be trained while they are in 
camp during the camper-counselor interval. 

The camper-counselor interval is an impor- 
tant factor in the camp program and organiza- 
tion. Girls sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen 
who have been campers for a number of years 
and want to advance in camping, but are not 
ready for counselorship compose this group. 
The junior counselor plan in which girls really 
act as junior or assistant counselors has not 
worked out satisfactorily. The feeling has long 
been that this type of leadership was not sound 
because girls of this age are not mature enough 
to accept the responsibilities involved in a cabin 
or class group. It is unfair to girls to expect 
them to be junior counselors without giving 
them the opportunity to learn more about the 
profession of camping. 

A revision of the program for the girls want- 
ing to continue in camping but needing guid- 
ance and training, was discussed by the senior 
and junior counselors of Camp Hantesa in 1935. 
The following fall the former junior counselors 
were again called together to meet with the 
camp director to discuss the situation. At this 
time an Apprentice Plan was formulated and 
adopted. This plan which was used in 1936 and 
1937 was explained and discussed in detail at 
the pre-camp training course in 1936. The Ap- 
prentice Plan which was adopted is outlined as 
follows: 


(tore of as a profession is becoming 


I. The Apprentice-Counselor Plan of Camp Hantesa. 


A. General Qualifications. 
1. Definite interest in the camping movement. 
2. Experience in the Camp Fire Girls program. 


B. Requirements. 

1. At least sixteen years of age. 

2. Have camped in the Indian Village, older 
girls unit at Camp Hantesa, one season (or 
its equivalent). 

3. Pay one-half of the regular camper’s fee. 

4. Live in the primitive camp unit, composed 
of Adirondack Lean-tos. 

5. Follow the camp program and regulations. 


C. Aims and Objectives. | 

1. To do primitive camping and outdoor cook- 
ing. 

2. To gain experience in as many crafts as 
possible. 

3. To study and become familiar with camping 
policies and program. 

4. To live camping and become efficient 
campers. 

5. To develop individual personality and there- 
fore the personality of the group. 

6. To create new interests, appreciations, and 
skills. 


D. Requirements for the Apprentice Honor. 

1. Be an apprentice-counselor at least three 
periods during one camping season. 

2. Take an active part in all discussions. 

3. Keep an interesting record of personal ob- 
servation of at least two girls, showing the 
influence of camp on each. 

4. Take some definite responsibility contrib- 
uting to the success and interest of all 
visitors’ days. 

5. Become familiar with all crafts assigned. 

6. Satisfactorily pass a practical and written 
test on camp activities. 

7. Serve on a committee in charge of the camp 
program for one day. 

8. Earn the Hantesa Honor at least once dur- 
ing the season. 

9. Complete a primitive camping project. 

10. Participate in an apprentice camping trip. 
11. Other factors by which the girls are judged: 
a. initiative 
b. personality 


























. resourcefulness 
. general spirit and co-operation 
. willingness to take advice 


“> Od 4. © 


. ability to carry through the program out- 
lined by the camp director even though 
it may not be within her immediate 
interest 


g. good judgment 

h. sense of justice 

i. wholesome interest in and understanding 
of girls 

}. ability to recognize and develop leader- 
ship 

k. contribution to general success of the 
program 

l. neatness and content of count book 





At the close of the season the plan was gone 
Over again and necessary revisions made. Those 
girls who were the apprentices in 1936 liked the 
plan much better and were happier as ap- 
prentices. They also realized the value of the 
knowledge and experience in camping they 
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conservation project worked on all this year. 
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gained from the new plan. The camp program 
and administration benefitted greatly by the 
Apprentice Plan. 


Fourteen apprentices were in camp in 1936 
and fifteen in 1937. The girls selected were 
good campers and had the desire to become 
counselors. The camper experience of the girls 
ranged from one to eight years. During the two 
seasons there were twenty-three different girls 
selected as apprentices. To date seven girls 
have come two seasons; two girls have become 
senior counselors and more will become senior 
counselors this summer (1938). 


The interest stimulated through this group 
has been remarkable. The apprentices have be- 
come interested in camping and camp skills 
from a new angle. They are proud of living in 
the lean-tos and doing primitive camping. The 
counselors have worked with the group and 
have been interested in helping the girls. The 
apprentices find it very helpful to have senior 


- (Continued on Page 26) 





i ' i hs in New York City planted a tree apiece at the New York World’s Fair as part of their national 
et ee ade aa ea Paid oe are siown before the Manhattan tree where Commander Howard 
Flanigan, World’s Fair official, shows the girls how to do it while Mrs. Lida Foote Tarr (left) of Cleveland, Ohio, First Vice-President 
of the Camp Fire Girls, and Mrs. Elbert Williams, National President, look on. : 
term programs of conservation of trees, wildflowers, birds, wild animal life, and soil on their camp sites throughout the country. 


All Camp Fire Girls are planning to carry on long- 














Safeguarding Health In 





New York's Camps 


A. F. ALLEN 
Chief, New York Bureau of Camp Sanitation 


Epitor’s Note.—This article is a copy of an address de- 
livered by Mr. Allen before a meeting of the American 
Camping Association at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, March 4, 1938, under the title, “New York State 


Health Procedure in the Supervision of Camps.” 
p camps must vary in different states due 

to different fundamental philosophies of 
state government as established in State Con- 
stitutions and as further established in state 
laws based on those Constitutions. In some 
states, including New York, regulations setting 
forth detailed requirements are enacted by 
various Departments of the State government. 
In some of these states the department regula- 
tions, as in New York, where the Health De- 
partment regulations are known as the Sanitary 
Code, have the force of law. In others of these 
states the departments seem to promulgate 
merely advisory information. In still other 
states the various departments are not author- 
ized to enact regulations and specific laws are 
passed by the legislature. 

The method of camp supervision is further 
complicated by the fact that in a state many 
departments of the state government are 
involved. In New York State there are, in 
addition to the Health Department, the Depart- 
ments of Social Welfare, Conservation, Educa- 
tion and Labor, to mention only those rather 
directly involved. Further, several units of each 
Department may be involved. In our Health 
Department, for example, we have the units 
communicable disease control, nursing, labora- 
tory, and sanitation, including milk sanitation. 
All of these departments and their units have 
their own regulations, requirements and pro- 
cedures all applicable to camps. Truly it is a 
rather confusing picture. 

One of the functions of the Bureau of Camp 
Sanitation of the New York State Department 
of Health is the correlation and coordination 
of the interests of all these various state agen- 


ROCEDURE of official supervision of 





cies so far as they relate to camps, although 
its prime function is the enforcement of Chap- 
ter VII of the Sanitary Code known as the 
Camp Code. With this by way of explanation, 
it is evident that our procedure is applicable 
only to our state. It may, however, be of value 
to describe it if you are considering the devel- 
opment of a procedure in another state. 

A history of the development of our camp 
code is enlightening as explaining our present 
definition of a camp. Before the World War 
our Camp Code was designed principally to 
protect water supplies from pollution originat- 
ing in labor camps. In the nineteen twenties 
it was extended to cover camps for groups of 
children. Its last change was in 1935 when it 
was broadened to include tourist camps and 
further detailed requirements were added. 

The Code defines a camp as a place for the 
temporary occupancy of ten or more persons. 
Specifically exempted are hotels and boarding 
houses for children. By definition day camps 
and camps of less than ten, such as the side or 
Overnight camps set out by a main camp, are 
exempted. These small groups present much 
less of a public health problem than a larger 
number of persons do, which is one reason for 
the limit of ten persons in the definition. Also 
exempted by constitutional or statutory re- 
quirements are camps maintained by federal 
and state agencies and camps in New York 
City. 

Included are not only the recreational camps 
for adults and children, the camps in which 
many of you are interested, but also tourist, 
trailer, labor, educational, religious camps, the 
bungalow colony camps and camps maintained 
by counties, towns, cities, and villages. 

I have referred to some varying fundamental 
philosophies of government in different states 
and have shown some of the effects of the vari- 
ations. One other point must be mentioned as 
it has an important bearing on our work. 
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Home rule is a fairly well-established principle 
in New York State. This results in many in- 
stances in local enforcement of state-estab- 
lished requirements supplemented possibly by 
local requirements. Specifically this results in 
the enforcement by the local health officer of 
the Sanitary Code of which the camp code is a 
part, established by the Public Health Council 
under the Public Health Law. Some cities, 
towns, or villages have also enacted ordinances 
regulating camps. These, of course, cannot be 
in conflict with the state requirements. 

In brief, the Camp Code provides that the 
camp owner shall make application each year 
to the health officer for a permit and shall not 
operate until it has secured each year from 
him a permit which he can issue only after he 
has satisfied himself, first, that the camp in its 
operation will not be a source of danger to the 
occupants of the camp nor to other persons, 
meaning neighbors or even more remotely lo- 
cated persons, and second, that the camp com- 
plies with the detailed requirements set forth 
in the Code. This, of course, involves an an- 
nual inspection by the health officer. 


The detailed regulations cover general clean- 
liness, water supply, sewage and garbage dis- 
posal, food and milk storage. Swimming facili- 
ties are included in that pools and beaches at 
camps must comply with the pool and beach 
code, Chapter VI, of the Sanitary Code. 

Certain qualifications for personnel under 
certain stated conditions of camp operation are 
established for camp supervisors, physicians, 
nurses and swimming attendants. So far as we 
know this was the first time qualifications for 
sO many types of camp personnel had ever 
been legally established. 

In New York State there are over 800 local 
health officers. The area supervised by each 
may vary from a few square miles to an entire 
county. Except for the county health officers 
few have more than a half dozen camps to look 
after. With so many enforcement officers it is 
evident that to secure uniform interpretation 
the requirements must be very detailed. With 
a smaller, centralized enforcement group many 
details could be omitted. These local health 
officers are very generally on the job as evi- 
denced by the fact that they refuse to issue 
many permits and frequently ask us to advise 
them whether or not a particular feature of a 
camp is satisfactory. 

The State Department of Health’s function 
is largely, therefore, one of advising these local 
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health officers on whom the original responsi- 
bility falls for supervising the camps. 

Our Department operates on a district basis, 
the state being divided into twenty districts, 
no one of which has more than four counties. 
In all but the Long Island District we have 
one or more engineers in each District. These 
engineers are responsible for all field work in- 
volving sanitary engineering, public water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal, etc., including camp 
supervision. They visit the camps, and advise 
local health officers, particularly on such engi- 
neering problems of a camp as involve water 
supplies and waste-disposal facilities. 

They also make some routine complete-camp 
inspections, primarily for the purpose of keep- 
ing state records fairly complete and up to 
date. No particular inspection schedule is set 
save that any rather hazardous condition is 
given priority of attention. Last year one camp 
which was undergoing extensive changes was 
visited by our engineers fourteen times. 

We attempt to secure a complete inspection 
report of each camp every three years even 
though a partial inspection may have been 
made during that time. 


Our Central Office in Albany supervises the 
enforcement of the Camp Code and the work 
of the district engineers, maintains records of 
all camps, and acts as a general clearing center 
for inquiries. 

Plans for all new sewage treatment and dis- 
posal construction must be submitted by all 
camps to our Albany office for approval before 
any construction is begun. This approval is a 
strictly state function. The local health officer 
is advised of all approvals given and not until 
they are given can he issue the camp the re- 
quired annual operating permit. 

One rather important activity clears through 
the Albany office: inspections of proposed 
camp-sites. We receive inquiries on the aver- 
age of more than one a week and routinely 
offer to inspect proposed sites to advise pro- 
spective camp developers of the details of our 
requirements or to point out difficulties inher- 
ent in a site. Many contemplated projects 
have been abandoned at our suggestion. The 
chief reasons have been lack of suitable soil 
for absorbing liquid wastes and lack of a suit- 
able source of water supply. One project was 
abandoned when we advised of the known 
prevalence of rattlesnakes. This consultant 
service has avoided much difficulty that might 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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By 
ABRAHAM MANDELSTAM 


Director 


Camp Wigwam 


ARRY B. enrolled at a camp when he 
was seven. Through some unfortunate 
circumstance he returned home at the 

end of the first season determined he was 
through with camp. 


After some persistent questioning by his 
parents, it was discovered that Harry had de- 
veloped a strong fear of the water, traceable 
to a well-intentioned but misdirected counselor, 
who banked too strongly on the proverbial 
code, ‘“‘necessity is the mother of invention,” 
and who had placed Harry in water beyond 
his depth with instructions, “now swim.” 


The following May Harry B. was enrolled 
at Camp Wigwam at the age of eight under 
his own strong protest. And so prior to the 
eventful departure for camp I visited Harry’s 
home with the specific purpose of befriending 
him. On June 30th, tears in his eyes, Harry 
found himself on the train with the New York 
delegation of boys, camp bound. 


On the morning of July Ist, his city clothing 
changed for a camper’s uniform, and his bunk 
in order, Harry sought out my whereabouts 
and parked himself beside my office where I 
was busy giving first orders for the organiza- 
tion and the conduct of the camp. I realized 
my problem, and Harry’s re-education there- 
with began. 


Pat of Kansas City, a senior camper, had 
been with me at Wigwam eight seasons. He 


had won his “Life Saver’s’” emblem. I sent 


for Pat. 


What A Little 
Fellow Does F Or 
A Bie Fellow= 
nd Vice Versa 


SS 






Courtesy, Portland, Oregon, Y.M.C.A. 


Pat,” I said, out of hearing of Harry, ‘“‘you 
see the little fellow outside? I want him to 
get to like you.” | 


“What’ll I do?” Pat asked. 


“Oh,” I said, “take him out in a boat for a 
short row—throw a baseball to him, he catches 
well—spend an hour or so with him, and at 
the end of the day, come and tell me how he 
responds.” 


Just before supper Pat appeared. 


“Gosh, Mandy,” he said, “I can’t get rid of 
the kid, he trails me wherever I go.” 


“That’s fine, Pat; will you do something 
more?” 


Pat looked puzzled, ‘“Now what?” 

“T don’t want Harry to go swimming with 
the other boys. He’s terribly afraid of the 
water, and we’ve got to build up h's confidence 
slowly. Instead of Harry going to the shop in 
the morning and building his boat, have him 
put on his swimming suit, and you do the same. 
Then you and he go down to the beach just 
off my little building and the two of you sit 
and chat while taking a sun ba‘h. You wade 
in the water and let Harry do likewise. No 
pressure, just let nature take its course—and 
if at the end of five or six days Harry feels at 
ease in water shoulder deep then come and 
let me know.” 

Five consecutive early morning periods 
Harry and Pat spent together. At the end of 

(Continued on Page 30) 








The Camp Newspaper As A 
Vital Activity 


the directors of over fifty well-known 

camps responding to my recent survey hail 
the significance of the camp newspaper confirm 
what my own experience long ago taught me: 
the camp newspaper can be an activity of tre- 
mendous good in the camp’s program. The 
potentialities for good that inhere in this ac- 
tivity are found in three areas. In the sum of 
its value first, to the campers actively engaging 
in it; second, to the entire camp community 
served by it; and third, to the special interests 
of the director whose program includes it, the 
successful newspaper activity achieves a total 
meaningfulness of triple vitality. 

To the camper who, as a member of its staff, 
engages in it, the camp newspaper activity can 
be the vital agency through which worthy 
character attributes and skills are grown. Per- 
haps the highest good the camp can do is to 
provide the individual campers with the activi- 
ties through which they acquire desirable skills 
and develop the attitudes and attributes of 
good character. For some campers, the salient 
developmental milieu may be the stage; for 
others the ball team. For many, of course, a 
combination of activities provides the oppor- 
tunities for growth. The important point here 
is that the camp newspaper, as an interesting, 
worthwhile activity, properly led, and provid- 
ing real satisfactions for the campers on the 
staff is surely a vital agency through partici- 
pation in which the individual camper grows in 
skills and character. 

Carrying responsibilities, creating, contrib- 
uting to the life of his camp, exercising good 
taste, meeting challenges to his resourcefulness, 
the camper on the staff learns, by doing these 
things, cooperation, initiative, and self-reliance. 
At the same time, the journalism skills he  ac- 
quires are not to be too quickly discounted. In 
commenting on the significance of the news- 
paper to their camps, several directors mention 
cases of campers who had their first tastes of 
journalism as members of the camp paper, and 
who later achieved considerable success with 
school and college papers. One camp proudly 


7 HE unanimity and enthusiasm with which 


By 


WALTER GINSBERG 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


points to a prominent correspondent of a great 
metropolitan paper who had his start on the 
staff of the camp’s newspaper! 

In the entire community it serves, the real 
camp newspaper is a constructive force, per- 
forming very valuable functions. The news- 
paper, in file, is the most illuminating, interest- 
ing, and original record of life at the camp. 
It brings together, into some pattern, all the 
different groups and phases of the modern 
camp’s extensive organization. By properly 
recognizing and publicizing the other activities 
of the camp program, it encourages and stimu- 
lates interest in them. As the sole news agency, 
it performs all the functions of good journal- 
ism. What is more, it captures and preserves 
the magic hours of youths’ happiest days. As 
a creative cohesive, reflecting the life of the 
camp and adding to its happiness, the camp 
newspaper is vital to the community it serves. 

To the special interests of the administration 
of the camp, the newspaper contributes in- 
valuably. The camp newspaper provides the 
director with a public relations organ all ready 
to meet important needs. During the summer, 
the paper mailed home regularly is one of the 
best ways of maintaining contact with the 
parents. In the winter and spring, special edi- 
tions of the camp paper become extensions of 
the summer issues. Prepared by the director, 
these between-season issues are happily and 
hungrily read by the campers eager for greet- 
ings and news from the camp. What the camp- 
ers would regard in any other form as sheer 
director’s propaganda, they welcome as 4 
special winter or spring issue of their camp 
newspaper. Beside these ways in which the 
newspaper serves the special interests of the 
camp director, the chief values of the camp 
paper to him are, of course, those to be found 
in any activity that has great appeal for a 
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group of campers, and serves the entire camp 
as well. 


Bring together these three values—vital to 
the camper, to the entire camp community, and 
to the director’s special interests—and we have 
a meaning no director should overlook. Now, 
how can the director secure the kind of camp 
paper activity that will fulfill its potentialities 
for so much good? Here are a few suggestions: 

i. Choose a qualified counselor to lead the 
activity. If we accept that the greatest values 
of any camp activity are in its opportunities 
for the growth of the campers actively taking 
part, we must recognize the desirability of a 
high degree of camper participation. In order 
to make that participation satisfying and 
worthwhile, the guidance of a competent leader 
is essential. In the case of the camp newspaper 
the counselor must have the ability to employ 
the activity for the development of the best 
character attributes in each camper on the 
staff. Also, he must know enough about jour- 
nalistic procedure to contribute to the reality 
of the newspaper situation, and to develop par- 
ticular skills. I have found that the leader who 
has been a school or college editor has enough 
journalism in him to make the necessary trans- 
lation into the idiom of camp life. 

2. Give the newspaper the physical setting 
it deserves. It should have its own quarters, 
usually a combination of editorial and press 
rooms. Remember, to the campers on the real 
camp newspaper, the word real becomes very 
important. A real newspaper has its own office. 
The personality of the real camp newspaper 
demands, and is entitled to, this much indi- 
viduality. 

3. Provide the proper equipment for suc- 
cessful production of the paper. An unattrac- 
tive sheet that scarcely resembles a newspaper 
will bring little satisfaction to the staff or to 
the entire camp. Most camp newspapers are 
mimeographed. Yet not many camps seem to 
know the excellent results that can be obtained 
through this process. Rapid and perfect repro- 
duction with a self-feeding machine, striking 
art work achieved through use of various styli 
and shading screens applied to the right kind 
of stencil with a mimeoscope, decorative head- 
ings, appropriate headlines by means of letter- 
ing-guides, colored inks, use of photos, and 
inset illustrations—these are but a few of the 
factors that make for an attractive camp paper. 
By writing to the A. B. Dick Company, you 
can procure extremely useful information on 
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the latest resources of the inexpensive mimeo- 
graph process. 

4. Help the newspaper to become the real 
and respected news agency of camp life. It is 
desirable that at the very beginning of the 
season the newspaper establish itself as an in- 
dispensable, positive part of camp. Nothing 
will impress the newspaper staff so much with 
the importance and responsibility of their ac- 
tivity as your giving to the paper some ‘“‘exclu- 
sive release.” Let the paper be the first in 
camp with the news of some projected trip, or 
other important announcement. Encourage 
the counselors to disclose their plans through 
the newspaper. 

5. This is the alpha and the omega: Have 
a camp of happy people, doing worth while 
things. The vital camp newspaper springs from 
the vital camp. It contributes to that vitality, 
but also reflects it. Happily, this point is an 
essential most of you have already fulfilled. 
The rest is easy! 

So much for what the director, in particular, 
can do to insure the camp newspaper as a vital 
activity. In my own experiences, I have 
learned some things I should be sorry not to 
know now: 

1. Have the camp newspaper run as much as 
possible like a real newspaper. A staff organ- 
ized with definitely delegated functions, posted 
assignments, official bulletin board, a list of 
regular camp ‘“‘beats,” “press bench” at the 
contests, unfailing regularity of publication, 
recency of news content, special editions for 
special occasions are real newspaper experi- 
ences attainable with the camp paper. By the 
way, wholesome introspection prevails in the 
attempt to make a list of all possible news 
sources in the camp. 

2. Have all the groups represented on the 
staff. The youngest campers tell their stories 
to a “rewrite man.” 

3. Bound copies of each issue of the camp 
newspaper, together with certain additions in 
the form of season summaries, banquet pro- 
grams, and other end-of-season business make 
an excellent “yearbook.” Some camps print 
duplicate copies of each issue of the paper for 
this purpose. Other camps urge the campers 
to save their copies for binding at the end of 
the summer. In any case, the ‘‘yearbook”’ be- 
comes an instrument in later years of much 
pleasant retrospection. 

4. See that every issue of the paper is mailed 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Shall We 
Use W hit 
Birch Bark ¢ 


By 
William M. Harlow 


College of Forestry 
yracuse University 








T WOULD probably be difficult to find a 
campsite, or any great distance of roadway 
through the northern woods where at least 

a few white birches have not been marred by 

that species of vandal called the “bark-peeler.” 

Much of this peeling was done many years ago, 

before enough sentiment had developed to 

forestall the practice. Now, in a large number 
of camps, there is an ironclad rule prohibiting 
birch skinning. 

However, if true conservation is proper use, 
then the purely negative attitude is not wholly 
appropriate. Assuming that one obtains per- 
mission from the land owner, or where an or- 
ganized camp owns the surrounding woodland, 
there is a proper method for harvesting birch 
bark—one which improves rather than dam- 
ages the forest as a whole. 

Where white birch is found in second growth 
northern hardwoods, it commonly occurs in 
clumps of two or more trees which soon begin 
to crowd one another. Trees of this size (6 to 
8 inches in diameter) were usually those most 
often peeled. 

From such a clump may be selected the 
poorest formed trees which can be felled, 
leaving one, or perhaps two of the best. In 
making the selection, one should also notice 
the arrangement of the crowns of surrounding 
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trees, and foresee the probable 
amount of competition which 
they will offer the birch left 
standing. White birch is an 
intolerant forest tree, and is 
readily crowded out by such 
hardwoods as beech, and sugar 
maple, or the commonly asso- 
ciated conifers, hemlock, and 
spruce. 

After felling the trees, the 
trunks should be cut into logs 
of convenient size to handle, 
and then peeled. The peeled 
logs can be hauled to camp 
where they provide good ma- 
terial for practice in chopping, 
and after seasoning are used 
for fuel. If the above practice 
is followed, the remaining birch 
trees will usually respond by 
faster growth, and show better 
form. After a few years the 
results will be apparent, al- 
though white birch is not a 
long-lived tree as compared 
with its more tolerant associ- 
ates. 

In certain localities, it is 
sometimes possible to find lying 
on the ground, thin sheets of 
bark which have been shed 
naturally. If so, it is then un- 
necessary even to fell a tree in 
order to obtain bark. 

White birch bark finds many 
uses among campers generally. 
It can be separated into paper 
thin layers which make ad- 
mirable stationery, or it may 
be folded to form a collapsible 
drinking cup. Notebook covers 
are frequently made from it, 
and decorated by printer’s ink 
impressions of leaves. Water 
can even be boiled over an 
open fire in a birch bark “ket- 
tle,’ but care must be taken 
that the fire does not touch the 
bark above the water line, else | 
disaster is inescapable. Probably the most 
classical use of birch bark is for the covering 
of the Indian’s canoe. These are still made 
and used in the Canadian north woods, al- 
though now largely supplanted by the canvas- 
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covered variety developed by the white man. 
The use of bark craft recommends itself 
because it uses only wild materials and is 
related to successful woods living. 
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Association Talk 


By 








ROSS L. ALLEN 


Assistant Executive Director 


American Camping Association 


growth of such an organization as the 

American Camping Association is most 
interesting. It is not intended to present here 
a historical account of the Association, al- 
though such a presentation would make fasci- 
nating reading. So many things have happened 
in the A.C.A. during the past two years that 
few of us have been able to keep up with cur- 
rent matters of thought within the Association. 
The purpose of this article (or series of arti- 
cles) is to enable you to know what is going 
on in your organization, to give you some back- 
ground for our present activities and condition, 
and finally, to offer you an opportunity to plan 
intelligently for the future growth of the 
American Camping Association. 


Te STUDY of the development and 


THE NATURE OF THE AMERICAN CAMPING 
ASSOCIATION 

Membership—As you undoubtedly know, 
the Camp Directors’ Association became the 
American Camping Association in 1935. This 
change was not confined by any means to 
name alone. The policy of the organization 
was broadened—anyone interested in further- 
ing the camping movement as an educative, 
health - promoting and _ character - developing 
force in the social life of America could apply 
for membership. Before 1935, camp directors 
constituted a large majority of its membership. 
Now, the A.C.A. is welcoming directors, coun- 
selors, and committeemen alike. A transition 
in policy takes considerable time to show its 
effect. As yet, our Association members are 
largely camp directors. It is hoped that our 
director members will encourage their entire 
staffs, particularly head or unit counselors, pro- 
gram and personnel directors to join the A.C.A. 
If such encouragement was given enthusias- 
tically, our numbers would be increased three- 
or four-fold in a very short period of time. 

Before the decision to broaden the policy in 
respect to membership, the Association was 
largely a private camp directors’ organization. 
At the present time, there is an equal distri- 


bution between private and_ organizational 
camp people. This seems a wholesome devel- 
opment to all concerned. 

The actual number of persons affiliated with 
our organization is still small, but has increased 
steadily. A comparison of membership figures 
on March 2, 1936, and September 20, 1938, 
shows 518 and 1,003 respectively. Our mem- 
bership has doubled in two and one-half years. 
Our potential membership cannot be predicted 
accurately. Figuring conservatively, there are 
at least 5,000 organized camps in the United 
States and Canada. Assuming that we might 
serve two persons in each camp, our potential 
membership could be 10,000. As a matter of 
personal opinion, I would set the figure at 
25,000 members. We still have a long way to 
go. Your cooperation in our fall and winter 
membership campaign is not only requested, 
but urgently needed. Table I shows the pres- 
ent distribution of members in the various Sec- 
tions of the Association. Will you help us to 
treble this number by our 16th Annual Con- 
vention to be held in the Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Missouri, February 2, 3, 4, 1939? 

Distribution of Membership by Sections 


American Camping Association, Inc. 
October 1, 1938 


Section Active Associate 
CE! tdi ce ce agenetedukahwenes 21 6 
ee er eee ree 61 0 
Girl Scout Mid-West ............... 30 0 
RE tect ehh eo oe CEE ER EE OR St 17 8 
otek eel 4 RA ERAS ORAS 31 0 
ea ee accan et ea 9 do Se sk OO 14 0 
tcc ciuiwedeutnseen nee week es 54 22 
re ee er 18 0 
inns 5 ta cee Cee hE AS e oe 15 0 
aii ia its teas ate Gi Hs eK ON 14 0 
RO er err 26 0 
cc kkk eee ne sane ene he 121 50 
concn nayeeeee eee ee eee 20 0 
I tn dd oe. cee Ue ERE NA 213 14 
ae oo intr edd Ghee dn ee 88 1 
getter /eaeeey dhe Sow KES 46 0 
ae ane ie ds OC EGA BED 25 0 
EE, peek ices ened e es Oe ees 44 4 
EE ee ee 26 0 
Pee BINS kkk cov cncceess cess . 14 0 

898 105 


Total All Members: 


1,003 
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PROPOSED REGIONAL DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


Another phase of membership which has 
been brought to the attention of the Board of 
Directors of the American Camping Associa- 
tion, is that of types of membership and mem- 
bership fees. Some Sections now have two 
major types of membership—active and asso- 
ciate. Others have but one type—active. Of 
course, in addition, there are honorary, sus- 
taining and contributing members. But let us 
center our attention now on active and asso- 
ciate members. These two types are apparently 
the result of two ideas carried over from the 
Camp Directors’ Association; first, that active 
members would be directors and administra- 
tors, while associate members would be coun- 
selors. The distinction in fees has _ been 
emphasized to fit these two groupings; one 
may become an associate member for a lower 
fee than that for the active member. It is ob- 
served by this office that there is a very definite 
trend toward the elimination of associate mem- 
bership; it would seem that we are coming to 
one major type of membership—aciive. 

The lack of uniformity in membership fees 
in the various Sections is receiving the atten- 


tion of your Board. The great range of fees is 


indicated by the active membership fees cur- 


rent in the specific Sections: 


Active Membership Fees by Sections 
American Camping Association 


Section Active 
ae en eke eee CORRES ERS Ee OO $4.00 
id hen hebip eek eebaeelaeueun sean 3.50 
I eb oo habbo de oe ks oreo Wed e EEN 5.00 
Cia: Lined aaa id bipeae eb ek ick aks Ae ene oe we ak 5.00 
at cuteness beeEreev id tnaeineren 5.00 
Michigan Camping Association ................... 5.00 
EET a ae ee ae 3.50 
Minnesota Camping Association .................. 4.00 
haiti ait kan ah A is ide dbs a ee 4.60 
ee eee 4.00 
is or eee he ko ea ee awed aww 5.00 
ri the ane aaah nine ben eanbawkonees 4.9 
eins 42 one eb al ee eee ee eee oe eee ees 6.00 
he a 0 cha he ge eR 4.90 
ED 0 oie eter ed khan dn ei oae bawee aed 4.00 
inne ot eee wehbe ent ht eke ee awrvens arent 5.0 
ey ey ee 8.60 
ID, 030 5s oo. Gove edn dh ib lee ee WO a ee ee 5.00 
i otic ab chs AdN aw RANSON ene eb 5.00 


The majority of Sections have an active mem- 
bership fee of $5.00 annually. It is hoped that 
you will present your frank reactions to the ques- 


(Continued on Page 31) 




















Closing Night Reflections 


HE banquet is over! For days they have 
i= making preparations—eagerly work- 

ing, full of joyous anticipation—it was to 
be the happiest moment of a glad season! But 
when the big spread actually became a reality 
the joy, the climax of happiness, was somehow 
absent—an undeniable note of sadness seemed 
to fill the room. For once seated, the realization 
suddenly came that camp was over—tonight 
ended it all! 


No one who has not lived in the close, inti- 
mate relationships of a summer camp can quite 
realize what the closing of camp means to these 
campers, for friends part their ways—sig- 
nificantly close, sincere friendships are to be 
strained by miles of distance. 


It was Lowell, was it not? who said that 
_ Life is a leaf of paper white 

Whereon each one of us may write 

His word or two—and then comes night. 


Night has come for the season of 1938. And 
each and every camper here, and each and 
every counselor, has written his word or two in 
the composition of the season—has woven his 
thread or two in the fabric of the camp. Had 
any one of these campers, even the smallest or 
most timid, been absent from the camp, the 
story of the season would have been different. 
And had there been one new face among us, 
the story would again have been different. 


But, while each individual has written his 
line or two in the drama of the camp, the camp 
has written its line or two in the lives of each 
of these campers. They are all different in- 
dividuals today than when they arrived full of 
eagerness and anticipation two months ago. 
They are stronger and better co-ordinated 
physically. In the give and take of camp life 
they have learned better how to get along with 
people—they are better adjusted socially. They 
seem more mature emotionally. They have 
learned skills that will open up roads to ad- 
venture throughout the long years of tomorrow. 
They see beauty where yesterday there was 
none. 

Yes, the campers have each written their 
line or two in the story of the camp season and 





CAstocial 


the camp has written its line or two in the 
personality of each of the campers. 





And now comes night! 


But night only in the sense that these camp- 
ers will separate tomorrow in a physical sort 
of way, and that shutters will be nailed on these 
doors and windows. But camp is not an ac- 
cumulation of physical things—not so many 
acres of lake front, so many cabins, canoes, 
tennis courts, horses . . . Camp is something 
considered in terms of people. And it is not just 
so many people living together, not merely a 
group of people—it is something that is written 
in terms of the /ives of people. 


In this sense, camp does not close tonight. 
Friendships formed here will continue, some of 
them throughout the many years of tomorrow. 
The line or two the camp has written will ex- 
pand as woven with the lines of home and 
school and city associates. The camp spirit will 
still dominate to a greater or less degree, the 
camp ideals will still inspire—in spite of time 
and distance. And in case these campers should 
not return another season, I fancy that 
throughout the years they will look back on 
this summer as one of the most significant ex- 
periences of their lives. My task is to reduce 
the time and distance and keep the camp spirit 
vital in their lives through the winter—and 
throughout the years. The fires will burn low 
—they will need fuel afresh. That is my task. 
The tan will wear off but the luster of the 
growing personality must not lose its glow. 
New winds will bellow the sails but the re- 
freshing breeze of the camp must continue to 
add its impetus—across the miles of distance. 
The purposes, the goals, the ends-in-view that 
blaze so vividly tonight will become dim in the 
haze of distance—they must be pictured anew 
for them again and yet again—through the 
winter and throughout the years. That is my 
task. The camp must continue to write its 
line or two in their lives, whoever they are, 
wherever they are—tomorrow and tomorrow. 
THAT is my task. 


Night has come—but it foretells the dawn of 
a finer manhood tomorrow. 
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Poetry Dor Boys 


SCOTT DEAROLF 


poetry to build and change boy attitudes, 

or concern ourselves with poetry as an 
approach to guidance. Let’s not use the valuable 
pages of this journal extolling the enjoyment oi 
poetry or its value in the later life of the camper. 
Rather, let’s talk about the poems we’ve used 
with boys; where, when, how they were pre- 
sented and how they were received. 


These we have used: The Ghosts of the 
Buffaloes and The Congo, by Vachel Lindsay; 
Lepanto, G. K. Chesterton; Arnold’s The For- 
saken Merman; The Donkey, G. K. Chester- 
ton; Rain After a Vaudeville Show, Stephen 
Vincent Benet; 7 Wonder, Frances M. Frost; 
Motherhood, Agnes Lee; The Spires of Oxford, 
and The Soldier, Brooke; The Fear, The Ques- 
tion, The Quiet, Alfred Noyes; Attack, Sas- 
soon; Amy Lowell’s Madonna of the Evening 
Flowers and Patterns and The Taxi (these last 
appeal to older boys of seventeen and eighteen. 
Most of the poems listed here have been used 
with boys over a period of five years. The boys’ 
ages ranged from thirteen to eighteen and, 
naturally, every poem did not have the same 
success with all ages). 

And these also: The End of the World, 
MacLeish; The Listeners, Walter De La Mare; 
much of what Sandburg has written; Maza 
Carlotta, T. A. Daly; The Book of Wisdom, 
Crane; Richard Cory, Robinson; Deserted, 
Cawein; Green Grow the Rashes, Burns; An- 
nouncement, Coatsworth; Suckling’s “Why so 
pale and wan, fond lover?”; A City Park, 
Brody; Sea Fever and other Salt Water Bal- 
lads, The Everlasting Mercy, Masefield; Dis- 
ilustonment of Ten O’Clock, Stevens; the de- 
scriptive portion of The Great Lover by Rupert 
Brooke; Kipling’s Danny Deever, Gunga Din, 
Mandalay, and The Feet of the Young Men; 
Moon Folly from The Songs of Conn the Fool, 
Fannie Stearns Davis. And we might go on 
and on. There are many good selections we 
haven’t used as yet. The idea in building a col- 
lection for boys is to experiment with anything 
that catches your eye. 

Where, when, and how poetry is presented: 
If the counselor’s rapport with his campers is 
what it should be, if he becomes a camper with 
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them in their work and play, is the happiest 
dauber in their mud fights, a good hiking com- 
panion, a refuge in a “‘jam,””—f all this be true, 
the answer is: poetry may be presented any- 
where, anytime, and in no special manner. You 
can flop on the grass beside sun-bathers, flip a 
page, and read; you can fit choice selections 
into a rest period; you can make those all-to- 
infrequent periods of ‘“‘creative loafing’ more 
enjoyable; boys won’t think you “queer” if you 
are a regular chap in other areas of camp life. 

And although all camp should be an informal 
singing and lilting sort of an existence—a poetic 
experience all the way, it is found sometimes not 
to be. We plan special occasions with poetry and 
take pains as to time, place, and the selection 
of pieces for the sake of the mood and atmos- 
phere. About the campfire is a good time but 
if you haven’t a fire (or don’t wish one), light 
a candle to focus and bind the group (the group 
should be small enough so that everyone might 
pass fingers through candle flame and play 
with melted tallow). 


Meet flooding moonlight with poetry (read 
with a pencil flashlight) and let it be special 
moonlight poetry and none other. Sunset, and at 
twilight: after a hard boy-day campers are 
ready to listen to poetry. Simply open your 
book and start reading—don’t explain the 
meaning beforehand and announce the title only 
if it is indispensible to catching the enjoyment 
of the piece. Watch mixing moods on these 
special occasions—use pioneer poetry about the 
campfire, descriptive and the-open-road sort of 
thing on hikes, sunset-in-the-mountains sort of 
thing while gathered on your Inspiration Point 
at twilight. 


Yes, ride your bias. Our camp is distinctly a 
mountain camp—high in the Southern Ap- 
palachians and we certainly go in for the moun- 
tain ballets and suchlike: Lonesome Water, 
Roy Helton; Piney-woods Fiddler, Eventha 
Cadwell; A Yoke of Steers, Widdemer; The 
Ballad of William Sycamore and The Mountain 
Whippoorwill, both by Stephen Vincent Benet; 
After Sunset, Grace Hazard Conkling (this 
was found as part of The Peace of the Hills in 
that slim volume Services for the Open by Laura 

(Continued on Page 31) 





Fist Puppetry 

By David Frederick Milligan (New York: A. S. 

Barnes and Co., 1938) 130 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

The simplicity of fist puppetry recommends it 
not only as an introduction to dramatics but as a 
delightful craft for children involving woodcarving 
and costuming. This book presents clearly and in- 
vitingly the techniques of making fist puppets, 
scenery, and the puppet theatre, and also gives the 
action for ten representative productions. 


The Book of Major Sports 

By William L. Hughes, Editor. (New York: A. S. 

Barnes and Company, 1938) 396 pages, $3.00. 

Here, for the first time, in one volume, are the 
basic fundamentals of four major sports—baseball, 
football, basketball and track. One will find in this 
book the material that heretofore he would need at 
least four books to obtain. The book is practical 
first of all, giving clearly and pointedly the funda- 
mentals and techniques that must be taught to every 
player. The generous illustrations vividly portray- 
ing the movements help to make the text under- 
standable even to the layman, and hence the book 
becomes valuable to the coach and spectator alike. 

The football section is by W. Glenn Killinger, 
the basketball section by Charles C. Murphy, the 
baseball section by Daniel E. Jessee, and the track 
section by Roy M. Conger, with William L. Hughes 
editing and collaborating in all the sections. 

This is a book for every coach, athletic leader 
and sports enthusiast. 


Little Camp Fires 


By Frank H. Cheley (Boston: W. A. Wilde 

Company, 1938) 248 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

Frank Cheley’s friends reached the conclusion 
years ago that he has a better nose for little stories 
and illustrative material for talks to boys than 
anyone in America, and today all are agreed that 
his scent improves with the years. He already has 
a string of books for leaders as long as your arm 
and now he has done it again—another bang-up 
little book jammed with vivid, pointed talk-stuff 
that packs a lot of punch—all on the boy level yet 
designed for leaders and set up as suggestions for 
talks, not to be read. The book is what the’sub- 
title implies, “intimate chats for the firelight at 
the day’s end’’—it will be a god-send to all who are 
called upon to talk to children. 


Park and Recreational Structures 
Volume I Administrative and Basic Service Fa- 
cilities, 200 pages; Volume II Recreational and 
Cultural Facilities, 212 pages; Volume III Over- 


night and Organized Camp Facilities, 112 pages 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938) 
Large quarto, paper, entire set $2.25. 


By far the most significant and outstandingly 
valuable contribution to camp and outdoor litera- 
ture from the standpoint of physical layout, build- 
ings, and equipment that has ever come to our 
attention, this wealth of material appears as indis- 
pensable to all involved in camp administration. 
Magnificently illustrated with photographs, sketches, 
and working plans, each of three volumes are 
jammed with suggestions useful in organized camps. 
The chapters cover such subjects as entrances, 
signs, drinking fountains, camp buildings of all 
sizes, incinerators, trail steps, rustic bridges and 
crossings, outdoor tables and benches, dams, council 
rings, shrines, camp stoves, fireplaces, rustic furni- 
ture, camp layouts, trails, etc. 

These books would be an essential investment to 
the practical camp leader at any price—at $2.25 
for the set it is a plain gift. 


Individual Record Blank for Camp and Club 

By C. H. Klippel (Hamilton, Ohio: C. H. Klip- 

pel, Y.M.C.A., 1938) 4 pages, 10 copies 50c; 50 

copies $2.00; 100 copies, $3.25. 

A composite sheet for discovering a boy’s in- 
terests and recording his achievements, personal 
characteristics, and behaviour. Useable in both 
camps and clubs. 


Complete Books of Modern Crafts 

By H. A. Reynolds (New York: Greenberg, 

1938) 305 pages, cloth, $2.50. 

This is a comprehensive collection of the more 
popular crafts for boys, girls, and adults. The forty- 
six crafts covered are presented each in a separate 
chapter. The treatment is simple and understand- 
able and the crafts for the most part are of an 
inexpensive nature. It is a good book for those who 
like to work with the hands, and is of value for 
the craft leader on the playground and in the club. 


Look-see with Uncle Bill 

By Will James. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1938) 253 pages, $2.00. 

No one is better qualified than Will James to 
describe a cowboy look-see for he has been on 
many a one throughout these many years. In this, 
his latest book, he sends an Eastern boy and girl 
on a look-see across many miles of plains and 
mountain country under the guiding eye of an old 
cowboy who is steeped in the lore of the West and 
expresses it freely. It’ssKip and Scootie again and 
the cowboy is Uncle Bill of former Will James’ 
yarns. 
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What Method of Behavior 
Recording Do Vou Use? 


I am searching for a simple method for centering 
counselors’ attention on the things that count in 
each individual camper’s behavior reactions, with- 
out starting a wild chase after psychological bugs. 
We believe in accurate and thorough personnel 
records in our camp, but have found that most 
counselors lose much of their positive effectiveness, 
if put on a search for record observations. This 
also has been the result in any wide use of such 
forms as the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 

The nearest I have come to arriving at an ap- 
proach that guides counselors in counseling is in 
the form indicated below, which has been tried at 
Trail’s End Ranch, a Cheley-operated camp for 
boys. The counselors were required to mark this 
form for their own group at regular intervals using 
a different check for each time. Also they were en- 
couraged to refer to and change the picture as de- 
sired at any time. The records, which were kept in 
the office, were always referred to as a picture of 
the counselor’s opinion, and of course not entirely 
accurate. After a period of several weeks of careful 
use an observing counselor begins to arrive at a 
composite picture, which seemed to us to have 
value. 

Criticisms of the approach will be appreciated. 
Simple approaches being tried in other camps 
should be interesting. 

The form lists the following items and after each 
item there are columns in which the counselor is 
to place a check mark indicating his evaluation as 
excellent, very good, good, fair, or poor. 

The Physical Picture. 

Bodily posture in light of camper’s capabilities 

Obeying health laws 

Respecting safety rules 

Usual personal appearance 

Assistance given to keeping camp sanitary 

Cooperative in rest periods 

Avoiding over-indulgence 

Self-Control Abilities. 

Keeping cool during excitement 

Temper well under control 

Reacting to hurt or disappointment 

Accepting unwished majority decisions 

Giving up a present pleasure for a later one 

Obeying leaders’ requests cheerfully 

Reforming unpleasant tasks thoroughly 

Planning own time constructively 

Returning used articles to place 

Keeping promises made 

Demanding only credit fairly earned 

Holding true to own convictions even though many 

oppose 
Camp Citzenship Practices 

Respecting the property rights of others 

Refusing to take unfair advantage of others 

Losing cheerfully and winning modestly 

Recognizing and appreciating skill in. others 

Refraining from loud talking or noise that will disturb 

others 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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NUMBER ONE 


Camp Advertising Medium! 





OR five consecutive years Parents’ Magazine 

has been first choice among camp advertis- 
ers, carrying more camp advertising lineage, 
and a greater number of camp advertisers than 
any other magazine. During 1938, 65% of all 
camp advertisers used Parents’ Magazine. 


Because 98.4% of the approximately half- 
million circulation of 
Parents’ Magazine goes 


PARENTS ¥ into homes with chil- 


MATAZINE 


dren of camp age, and 
because Parents’ Maga- 
zine readers are progres- 
sive, well-to-do parents 
who appreciate the value 
of camping, Parents’ 
Magazine offers a waste- 
free, effective circula- 
tion. Parents’ Magazine 
Write for special camp produces camp enroll- 
advertising rates. ments-—that’s why it’s 

Regina McGarrigle, 
the number one camp 


Director, cage ‘ 
School and Camp Dept. advertising medium! 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


9 East 40th Street New York, New York 














You Can Use 


THE JOURNAL OF 


HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A valuable source of information for 
camps on 
Sane Athletic Programs 
Health Education 
Games and Sports 
Waterfront Activities 


Included with membership in the American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. $2.00 yearly. Send application to 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


311 Maynard Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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To My Director 
By 
L. JOSEPH CAHN 
Townsend Harris Preparatory School, N. Y. C. 


WISH to take this opportunity to express 
| a few thoughts pertinent to camp. The 

guidance of children is a recognized pro- 
fession. As other professions in their begin- 
nings received reluctant public attention, so 
has this new profession of camping. To guide 
and lead children requires an insight into their 
physiological, anatomical, and _ psychological 
characteristics. Because long study and prac- 
tice is needed to obtain a mature insight of 
education, children should not be entrusted to 
adolescent counselors for an entire summer. 

Almost without exception, all states now re- 
quire some standards for employing teachers. 





PLAN NOW 


To Be At The 


16th Annual Convention 


of the 
American Camping Association 
February 2, 3, 4, 1939 


Hotel Jefferson 


St. Louis = « @ = Missouri 
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No parent would consent to immature and un- 
educated teachers; yet parents do place their 
children in the hands of professionally unquali- 
fied persons, frequently but a few years older 
than the campers, not for a few hours a day as 
in school, but for every hour of the day and 
night. These youthful counselors are un- 
schooled in the anatomical, physiological, and 
psychological characteristics of children. They 
are also uneducated as to the philosophic sig- 
nificance of the activities used as tools to ob- 
tain the general goals of education. Their 
experience with life situations has by the ne- 
cessity of their youth been limited, yet they 
are called upon constantly to adjust and guide 
in personality problems when their own per- 
sonalities are in that period of greatest flux, 
adolescence. 

Our camp has followed the policy of employ- 
ing one or two experienced and qualified per- 
sons to guide and direct its staff of approxi- 
mately forty adolescent counselors. This school 
of thought that would have one or two pro- 
fessional men carry forty untrained persons is 
comparable to the idea that one or two doctors 
can carry forty untrained, inexperienced men 
as a hospital staff. All those used in hospitals 
have had at least a professional background 
and education before being allowed to assume 
professional responsibilities. Moreover, the 
idea of using non-professional, or untrained 
people, in camps is akin to the concept once 
prevalent in schools, when almost everyone 
was permitted to teach. The situation, as we 
know, has now changed, and only those pro- 
fessionally qualified may teach. 

I am certain you agree as to the principle 
of my contention but are balked because of 
financial difficulties. Is it not true that our 
camp has set an unusually high standard as 
to buildings, equipment, etc.? Why not re- 
trench on the building program and re-adjust 
the budget to employ properly qualified coun- 
selors. Such a policy could not but make the 
camp approach Utopia, and help the children 
to develop their fullest potentialities. 

I urge this in the interest of our children. 
They have had the best of material facilities. 
However, I question whether our boys and 
girls have had the necessary guidance and 
companionship that will aid in their develop- 
ment toward a higher life, i.e., an improved 
social integration, a psychological adjustment, 
increased organic strength, and a more ideal 
concept of life. 














Hawaii Joins A.C.A. 


The newest section of the American Camping 
Association consists of the camping leaders of 
Hawaii, recently organized and granted a charter. 
The A.C.A. enthusiastically welcomes this new 
group of Hawaiian directors into its fellowship. 
The officers are: Edna R. Reese (Girl Scouts), 
President; Lucille Capelle (Y.W.C.A.), Vice-Presi- 
dent; F. B. Forbes (Boy Scouts), Secretary; U. 
Watada (Y.M.C.A.), Treasurer. 


lowa Elects New Officers 

At a large and enthusiastic conference held in 
June near Cedar Rapids, the Iowa Section elected 
the following officers for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Genevieve Clayton, Campfire Girl Executive, 
Des Moines; Vice-President, N. Harold West, Scout 
Executive, Cedar Rapids; Treasurer, Thelma Short, 
Iowa State Teachers’ College; Secretary, Ruth 
Summer, Girl Scout Executive, Iowa City. 


Washington Section Elects Officers 

At a recent meeting of the State of Washington 
Section of the A.C.A., the officers of the past year 
were re-elected. These are: Harriet Dively, Presi- 
dent; Stuart P. Walsh, Vice-President; Florence 
Cassiel, Treasurer; and Lola A. Hoskin, Secretary. 


A Novel Gift 

“At Camp Nebagamon’s 10th Anniversary 
Banquet, the campers presented the director, Max 
J. Lorber, with a novel gift. They decided to earn 
$200.00 throughout the winter in order to send 
ten underprivileged boys to camp for two weeks 
during the 1939 season. This money is to be earned 
by assuming additional responsibilities other than 
those which the boys normally have, and none of 
it is to be derived from parents. | 

“In that campers at Camp Nebagamon are from 
varied communities, the boys selected to be sent 
to camp will be left up to organizational peopie 
of four different sections. 

“Although Nebagamon is a private camp, one of 
its objectives is to further camping for all, and 
this gift demonstrates that the boys have ‘caught’ 
this spirit.” 


Sections Growing 

Three new sections have come into the Associa- 
tion during the summer: The National Capitol 
centering at Washington, D.C., the Southwest Sec- 
tion centering in Texas, and the Hawaii Section. 
Groups in Pittsburgh, Rochester, Buffalo, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Miami and Atlanta are inter- 
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ested in affiliating. Both the Lake Erie Section and 
the Twin City Section have merged with other 
camping groups, thus increasing their influence. 
The Twin City Section is now the Minneapolis 
Camp Association. The last three months have wit- 
nessed a marked increase in the membership of the 
A.C.A. Dr. Ross L. Allen talked with the Lake Erie 
Section members at their first fall meeting. Sidney 
B. Markey was elected President of the Section. 


New England Section 


The fall meeting of the New England Section will 
be held in the Hotel Statler, Boston, Saturday, No- 
vember 5, 1938. The theme of the program will be 
‘Counselor-Director Relations.” Mr. Clarence 
Quimby, Headmaster, Cushing Academy, will be 
the speaker at the general session (11:30 A.M.) and 
will discuss the topic, ““A Headmaster Looks at 
Camp.” At 10:30 A.M. a panel of men and women 
counselors will discuss counselor-director relations. 
Reports of Committees on health, (Miss Laura L. 
Mattoon), ethics (Mr. H. W. Gibson), program 
continuity of the New England Section (Mr. A. 
Cooper Ballentine), membership (Mr. Gilbert H. 
Roerhig), the Counselors’ Training Camp (Profes- 
sor George B. Affleck), special counselor’s training 
projects (Miss Eugenia Parker and Mr. C. A. 
Roys), will be given at the first session in the after- 
noon. Group seminars on the theme of the day will 
attract personnel in organization girls’ camps (Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Spear, Lealer), in organization boys’ 
camps (Mr. Gilbert L. Roerhig, Leader), in private 
girls’ camps (Mrs. Edward L. Gulick, Leader) and 
in private boys’ camps (Mr. Frank E. Poland, 
Leader). 

Registration and a social period under the di- 
rection of Mr. Clarence E. Allen will start the day’s 
program at 10 a.m. A business meeting will be held 
at 12:15 P.M.; a general meeting at 4:00 P.M. will 
conclude the fall meeting of the New England 
Section. 


United States Advisory Committee on Hiking 


The following men were recently appointed by 
Secretary Ickes to serve on the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Hiking for the National Park Service: 
Myron H. Avery, Marcus J. Book, Carlos C. Camp- 
bell, Clinton Churchill Clarke, Orville W. Crowder, 
Paul M. Fink, Edgar L. Heermance, Kenneth A. 
Henderson, Frederick T. Kelsey, Fairman B. Lee, 
Lawrence W. Rathbun, Bestor Robinson, J. Frank 
Schairer, Dudly T. Smith, Raymond H. Torrey, 
John Vondell, Henry N. Woolman. 
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THE LARGEST, CONFIDENTIAL 
CAMP & SCHOOL REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


Selling, Leasing, forming Partnerships and Mergers 
of Camps and Schools. 








Professional MOTION PICTURES IN COLORS 
made of CAMPS AND SCHOOLS. 





Estimates and plans on all Camp Construction 





Camp and School Enrollment Service. 
Address: 


NATIONAL BUREAU of PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Suite 615, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-9421-22-20 


PAUL H. HORNBECK M. OTTO BERG 














FOR SALE: Established camp in Maine, 
fully equipped for one hundred camp- 
ers and staff. Has 110 acres with mile 
frontage on lake. Eighteen buildings in 
excellent condition. Box No. 800, THE 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, 330 South State 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 














Behavior Recording 
(Continued from Page 23) 


Refraining from interrupting others when talking 
Performing small services for others 
Offering to share with others 
Using such polite phrases as “Pardon Me” appropriately 
Showing deference for age and maturity 
Considering feelings of others 
Attentive when spoken to 
Working and playing happily with others 
Keeping best interests of the camp in mind, as expressed 
in creative contributions 
Helping keep grounds, lodge, craft shop, etc., clean and 
neat 
Seeking a program adequate to his own needs and abili- 
ties 
Accepting leadership opportunities. 
MELVIN DORSETT 
Director, Trails End Ranch 





Apprentice Counselors 
(Continued from Page 8) 


counselors talk to them about their specific 
crafts as to college courses, training, and 
experience necessary for each. This gives con- 
crete examples of the necessity of developing 
one’s abilities and skills if they wish to become 
good counselors. Campers have been thrilled 
with the apprentice unit and many ask “What 
can I do to become an apprentice?” The interest 
has spread far and wide to parents and outsiders 
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as well. The interest created has helped Camp 
Hantesa by bringing to the attention of all the 
value of leadership and the right type of lead- 
ership which is the keynote of any camp. 
Special activities and features have devel- 
oped along with the regular plan. Each ap- 
prentice group has taken a three-day camping 
trip during their stay in camp. These trips are 
made to surrounding interesting spots such as 
High Bridge, the highest and longest double- 
track railroad bridge in the world; Kate Shel- 
ley’s Bridge, where Kate Shelley saved a train 


‘from a flood; Bare Back Hill, a pretty spot in 


the lower Ledges State Park. One group hiked 
to the Boy Scout Camp and were met half-way 
by a group of Scouts who helped them ford 
the river. The girls hike from fifteen to twenty 
miles on these trips carrying their bed rolls 
and sleeping on the ground. 

Social contacts have been a part of the pro- 
gram arranged for the apprentices, such as 
trips to the other Des Moines camps; a pre- 
camp training course of the Hantesa and 
Mitigwa (Boy Scouts of America) staffs for 
two days; mid-season parties with the junior 
staff of Camp Mitigwa and staff members of 
the Y.M.C.A. camp. It is felt that these social 
and co-educational activities have many ad- 
vantages. It gives them a chance to meet other 
camp people, see other camp set-ups, to act as 
hostesses to a group in their own camp, to meet 
boys of their own age interested in camping 
and participating in camp activities with them. 

Probably the two most outstanding accom- 
plishments of the Apprentice Unit have been 
the construction of an Adirondack lean-to, ten 
by twenty feet, made entirely of logs by the 
girls. This has been the pride of the first-year 
apprentices. The other is a nature trail which 
has been started by the second-year group. 
Each ensuing summer the apprentice group will 
make permanent contributions to the camp 
such as these. 


The organization plan of the Apprentice 
Unit includes a counselor in direct charge of 
the program. The activities are checked with 
the director and associate director before they 
are carried through. This enables the directors 
to keep in touch with the program. The ap- 
prentices are in charge of general camp duties 
such as hospital, lights, latrines, campus, lodge, 
mail, library, canteen, and bugling. The group 
cooks out at least one meal a day, and they 
are in charge of the camp program for a day 
after it has been carefully planned and organ- 
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ized. The girls stay in cabins only when senior 
counselors have their night off. However, the 
apprentices are not in direct contact with 
campers in crafts and cabins for they are 
campers themselves. 

The first year apprentice group studies the 
history of camping, organization and adminis- 
tration, aims and objectives, sanitation, primi- 
tive camping, ethics, camp skills, and takes 
their three-day camping trip. The girls use 
camp reference books and THE CAMPING MAc- 
AZINE as source material for reports. The first- 
year apprentices come the first half of the 
camping season, and there are from eight to 
twelve girls, depending on the number selected. 


The second-year apprentices are girls who 
come the last half of the camp season. The 
same number, eight to twelve, are selected. 
These girls study program planning and activi- 
ties; learn more about definite skills and crafts, 
evening programs, vespers, councils, and group 
hiking. Each apprentice chooses a major and 
a minor craft in which she is most interested. 
The choice of crafts is discussed with the head 
of the unit and the directors. During her stay 
in camp the girl is given the opportunity of 
working in her chosen ffelds under the direc- 
tion of the counselors in charge. This enables 
the apprentices to discover if they really like 
the crafts they have chosen and have ability 
for them. The staff also has an opportunity to 
see the possibilities of the girls in their specific 
crafts, and may advise them to continue their 
training in those crafts or to change to another 
in which they would be better fitted. 


The second-season apprentices in 1937 took 
two trips to other Camp Fire Girls Camps. 
One group went to the Omaha and Lincoln 
(Nebraska) camps, spending a day in each. 
The other group went to the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul (Minnesota) camps, spending a day 
in each also. It is believed that with two years 
as an apprentice the girls are ready to visit 
other camps and see other camp locations, or- 
ganizations, and to meet other camp directors 
and counselors. These girls are also ready to 
represent Camp Hantesa and to gain a greater 
appreciation of camping from a broader view- 
point. The second-year group also continues 
with their primitive camping and adds new 
primitive features to their unit each year. 

Camp Hantesa feels that the Apprentice 
Unit is well worth the time and effort given to 
it, and that the question of what to do with the 
camper-counselor interval is solved to a degree. 
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Campers of 1939 will be enrolled through 
a careful promotion campaign. Your camp 
booklet is a large selling factor. Let 
us help you publish a new, effective 
catalog. Write to Oliver Hoag, Prop., 
at the SAVIN HILL PRESS, 


32 Oliver Street, Boston, Massachusetts 














A service is rendered to the older girls inter- 
ested in camping and an appreciation is given 
them of worth-while things of camping that will 
continue throughout their lifetime. 





Camp Newspaper 
(Continued from Page 13) 


home. In some camps the office attends to 
this, by sending home duplicates printed for 
the purpose. Other camps have the boys write 
a Short letter on the reverse side of the paper, 
and send it home. 

5. Names are important in the camp paper. 
A veritable guidance function is performed by 
the camp newspaper counselor who keeps a 
chart of all the campers, and checks the men- 
tion of each camper’s name. If Johnny’s name 
is rarely, or never, mentioned, the administra- 
tion may indeed inquire into whether Johnny 
ever does anything. It is a good point when- 
ever possible to mention names of entire teams 
that played, or whole groups that went on a 
trip, or complete casts in the show, etc. 

6. Use the established camp newspaper as 
your between-season public relations medium. 
Many outstanding summer camps issue special 
editions of their papers at Christmas, Easter, 
and before the start of the season. For this 
purpose the photo-offset method of producing* 
the paper is excellent. This very inexpensive 
method permits faithful photographic repro- 
duction in black and white of anything the 
director pastes on his page. Pictures from the 
camp catalogue, excerpts from campers’ letters, 
etc., will appear exactly as in the original page. 
Distance from the large urban centers where 
the photo-offset concerns are located prevents 
the process from being practicable during the 
camp season. 

7. The newspaper should be regarded as the 
official camper-press. It takes responsibility 
not only for the production of the newspaper, 





*The photo-offset method of producing a paper is 
described by the author in his “Low-Cost Production of the 
School Paper” in the December, 1936 English Journal. 
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but also for the dramatic programs, the pro- 
grams for the athletic carnivals, etc. 

8. Should the camp newspaper assume re- 
sponsibility for disseminating news from the 
“outside world’? In our camp the boys an- 
swered the question by permitting only news of 
local pertinence in the printed paper. However, 
near their newspaper office they erected a large 
bulletin board for the camp. On this board 
they post, twice a day, news flashes received 
over the radio. The bulletins are typed out on 
telegraph blanks contributed by the local town 
operator. Nothing could convince our boys 
that all news disseminated in the camp was not 
their concern. No one questions their authority 
to conduct the radio news-flash bulletin board. 
Of course, baseball scores topped political sci- 
ence in subject matter represented! 

9. Alongside the ‘outside world” news bul- 
letin, the staff set up another board for “‘photo- 
flashes.” A special staff of photography en- 
thusiasts act as picture reporters. That the 
photos are posted on the bulletin board and not 
published in the regular camp newspaper seems 
to disturb no one. The bulletin boards are re- 
garded as standing, daily supplements to the 
regular paper, and the rightful domains of the 
newspaper staff’s activities. 

10. The Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion recognizes camp newspapers and welcomes 
their affiliation with the national schoolboy 
journalism society. Have your camp join this 
respected society, and benefit from the identi- 
fication and exchange of newspaper experiences 
with other camps. 





Statement of Ownership 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., required 
by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, 
of Tue CAMPING MAGAZINE, published monthly, October through 
June, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, for October 1, 1938 


State of Michigan 
County of Washtenaw 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Herbert H. Twining, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that the American Camping 
Association, Inc., is the Publisher of The Camping Magazine, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24. 1912, as umended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embedied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 1. That the names 
and addresses of the publisher, editors, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, American Camping Association, Inc.; Editor, 
Bernard S. Mason, Cincinnati, Ohio; Business Manager, Herbert H. 
Twining, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 2. That the owner is the American 
Camping Association, Inc. 3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: none. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders and security holders, if any, contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reascn to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. Signed, Herbert H. 
Twining, Business Manager. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
29th day of September, 1938. (Seal) Norman Ottmar, Notary Public. 
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Safeguarding Health 
(Continued from Page 10) 


have developed. It is a most important activity. 

That in brief is a general summary of our 
procedure. The following is a statement of the 
administrative routine involved. 

Our district engineers send to each camp 
each year application for permit blanks in 
triplicate. These must be filled out and two 
copies sent by the camp to the health officer 
at least two weeks before the camp opens. 
Since about 10 per cent of the camps are open 
practically all the year the blank applications 
are sent to such camps early in December. To 
other camps they are sent in April. At the 
same time the health officer is supplied with 
camp permit blanks. 

The camp sends two copies of the applica- 
tion to the health officer, who immediately 
sends one copy to our district office, where it 
is recorded and then sent on to the central 
office at Albany. 


Since the camp application gives current 
data regarding ownership, use and changes 
during the past year, our records can be kept 
up to date. It is of interest that over 10 per 
cent of the camps change ownership, use, or 
even location each year. Not a month in the 
year goes by but what we receive such records, 
though, of course, June and July are the “big” 
months. Our records are constantly changing. 
Publication of such records is not advisable as 
the data would be quite out of date by the time 
it became available for distribution. 


When the health officer does issue a permit 
he immediately sends us a copy and that fact 
is recorded. 


This administrative procedure practically 
completes the legal requirements. 

I have referred to inspections made by our 
district engineers. These are of two kinds: 
first, of some particular problem in a camp, 
usually at a health officer’s request, or to follow 
up a recommendation on some previously un- 
satisfactory condition and, second, routine 
complete camp investigations. 

In both cases the results of our findings are 
sent to the camp and the health officer by a 
letter with appropriate recommendations. 

Routine inspections are primarily that we 
may have on record complete information re- 
garding a camp. Our form for recording the 
information secured on a first visit is quite 
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voluminous, eight pages, including a sketch 
map of the camp. The reinspection form is 
only one sheet yet it checks over 140 of the 
legal requirements. These are considered De- 
partmental records. Copies are not given to 
the camp. The pertinent information is in- 
corporated in the letter sent the camp. 

In addition to the inspections made of camps 
which require a permit from the health officer, 
we also inspect the camps maintained by the 
state in State Parks, the CCC camps, National 
Park Service camps and WPA labor camps. 
Usually such inspections are made on request 
of the various camp managers to study some 
particular problem. 


One phase of our supervision of camps which 
is developing is the maintenance by the camp 
of a daily record of the operation of chlorina- 
tors on camp water supplies and sewage-treat- 
ment works. With the increasing number of 
such chlorinators in camps, the maintenance of 
such records is advisable not only that the 
health authorities may have knowledge of the 
degree of treatment afforded but that the camp 
may have some record to assist in defending a 
damage suit for sicknesses which might have 
resulted from failure to operate or improper 
operation of such treatment units. Such rec- 
ords are regularly maintained for such pur- 
poses at municipal plants. Camps are realizing 
their value. Our Department supplies the 
blank forms used. When at the end of the 
month the daily record is sent us, we comment 
on the reported operation and make recom- 
mendations which may be warranted in a letter 
to the camp. The health officer is advised 
through a copy of the letter sent him. 

While the Camp Code provides that permits 
may be revoked by either the health officer or 
the State Commissioner of Health, it is worthy 
of note that no such permit has been legally 
revoked. Either the camp voluntarily closed 
when the dangerousness of a situation was 
pointed out or, less often, the health officer had 
refused a permit and the camp was prosecuted 
for operating without a permit. The facts 
speak well for the effectiveness of our loca! 
health officers’ carefulness in issuing permits. 

In order to avoid overlapping inspection 
service between our Department and the State 
Department of Social Welfare, which is inter- 
ested in the charity type of camps, we send 
that Department copies of letters we write to 
or about such charity camps. There is a fairly 
constant interchange of information regarding 
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Why should you advertise in 


Redbook Magazine 


Let two camp directors who advertised 
in Redbook in 1938 answer the question. 


“Our camp season was successful—we had a full 
house and to make matters more perfect Mrs. Fitz- 
gibbon’s son insisted on remaining for the full 
eight weeks. In addition to this lad I can trace 
three more enrollments to Redbook—the boy from 
Effingham, Illinois, and two McCabe boys from 
Hibbing, Minnesota, who saw our ad in the Red- 
book Magazine—one of these was the Champion 
Camper.” 





Camp T , Wisconsin 
“Redbook in our opinion is the most outstanding 
medium for camp advertising and we have great 
faith in the knowledge and fairness of the repre- 
sentatives of your Department of Education. We 
have been splendidly repaid in number and type 
of camper who came through Redbook. One of 
our new Redbook campers came direct from the 
advertisement, two from your bureau. Our hearty 
appreciation and approbation.” 
Camp W , New Hampshire 
For Information about rates 
and service, address: 


ETHEL F. Bess, Director 


CAMP DEPARTMENT 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE, THE McCALL CORPORATION 
230 Park Avenue, New York—Tel. Mu.6-4600 














camps between the Departments of Health, 
Conservation, Labor, Education, all looking 
toward an improvement of conditions in camps 
with a minimum of official interference and a 
maximum utilization of the data principally ob- 
tained by the Health Department. 

A summary of the foregoing description of 
the procedure of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health in supervising camps would be: 
first, the Public Health Council promulgates 
the requirements which are enforced by the 
local health officers; second, the Department 
assists local health officers in determining 
whether or not conditions in a camp meet the 
requirements; third, the Department approves 
plans for the construction of sewage treatment 
and disposal facilities; fourth, routine inspec- 
tions are made by Department Engineers to 
check up on conditions and maintain current 
complete records; and Jastly, the Department 
Central Office acts as a general supervising, 
recording and information bureau. 

Underlying the entire procedure is the en- 
deavor on the part of the state to maintain 
conditions in the camps such that our vaca- 
tioning and traveling public will receive the 
same health and safety protection when in a 
camp that they would receive if at home in a 
well-managed city. 








What A Little Fellow 
Does For A Bis Fellow 


(Continued from Page 11) 


the sixth day Harry and Pat appeared im- 
mediately after one of their sessions and Pat 
let Harry speak. 

“Mandy,” he said emotionally keyed, “I 
swam three strokes. Can I now go swimming 
with the other guys?” 

“Sure,” I said. 

Harry had done the ‘dog’ paddle, and had 
hardly learned to swim but the fear he had for 
the water, was conquered. 

Now what follows is really important. 

The very day that Harry and Pat appeared 
and announced the good news I wrote a letter 
to Harry’s father. ““Mr. B,” I said, “you know 
exactly the conditions under which Larry came 
to camp.” I told him the story of Harry and 
Pat, and pointed out that even though a 
counselor was delegated for every three boys, 
he could hardly have accomplished in so brief 
a time what Pat did for Harry, and I said, 
“Tt would please me if you wrote a note of 
thanks to Pat.” 

Sometime later Pat in his casual way said, 
“By the way Mandy, I meant to tell you I re- 
ceived a swell letter from Mr. B.” 

“Can I have it, Pat?” 

“Sure,” he said, “I’ll get it. What do you 
want it for?” 

“T want your Dad to see it.”’ 

“Okay,” he replied. 

I wrote a letter to Pat’s father and enclosed 
the one Mr. B. had written. I called Mr. U.’s 
attention to his son’s helpfulness in camp as a 
senior camper, and informed him that the 
responsibility he assumed actually enhanced 
his son’s enjoyment of the camp. 

As I anticipated Mr. U. wrote Pat an en- 
thusiastic letter, as a proud father naturally 
would—referred to the enclosure I sent, and 
to my comments. 

Thereafter Harry was a regular camper 
adjusted and happy—but more than that. Pat 
was his ideal, his, Harry’s, idea of a big-boy 
camper to whose stature he hoped some day to 
measure up. And, Pat, well Pat sensed the joy 
of his responsibility and helpfulness, and ever 
eyed Harry as his little brother, whom he 
needed to guide and protect, and salvage from 
difficulties. Harry’s achievement was in another 
sense Pat’s, and the two were sort of pals 
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and frequently were seen together thereafter. 

If at this stage Harry had been asked what 
he’d like to be, I doubt if he would have said 
a fireman or a policeman, or even a doctor, as 
many youngsters do who have been singled out 
for attention and kindness by some grown per- 
son whom they tend to identify vocationally. 
Rather Harry wanted to be like Pat, a life- 
saver, a tennis player. 

If it’s a question what to do with the older 
boys in camp, the answer is, do not eliminate 
them from the occasional association with the 
younger ones, not if your older boys are a 
“picked” lot as they should be, nurtured over 
a period of years and finally saturated with the 
ideals of a fine camp. 

This is a brief verbal snap-shot that shows 
how a camp organization can enhance its in- 
timate and close supervision of one counselor 
to three boys by an organized and well directed 
big-brother-little-brother relationship. 





Enrollment Promotion 
(Continued from Page 6) 


camp, the same records indicate that three out 
of every eight campers will bring a camper 
the next year. 

This is a fairly cut-and-dried presentation 
of the enrollment problem, and it is intended 
to be so. It applies to the camp of forty or 
the camp of two hundred, and it ignores the 
factors of director personality, good camping 
value as a requisite for success, and such other 
matters regarding the product you are offering. 
An enrollment promotion plan takes much 
thought and consistently planned execution. 
The camp director whose enrollment fluctuates 
very little over the years, and then in propor- 
tion with general business, has arrived at this 
desirable situation only through a vast ex- 
penditure of time, thought, and money. There 
must be many such directors whose records 
contain statistics regarding percentage of en- 
rollments to inquiries, percentage of enroll- 
ment costs to gross revenue, and other data 
regarding the business-getting part of camp. 
Such data from established camps would be of 
great value to every other director if enough 
were available to provide averages for all 
camps. Private camps are business organiza- 
tions, largely social in character, it is true, but 
their. enrollment methods must follow the 
formula of general business practices to be 
successful. 
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P oetry For Boys 
(Continued from Page 21) 


I. Mattoon and Helen D. Bragdon); Native 
and Deserted Field, Edward Weismiller; 
Richard Hovey’s Spring; Former Barn Lot, 
Van Doren; /J/dealists, Alfred Kreymborg; 
Progress in the Rangeleys, Robert Bridges; 
Robinson Crusoe’s Story, Carryl; First Snow, 
Wood; Dog at Night and Country Evening, 
Untermeyer; The Whole Duty of Berkshire 
Brooks, Conkling; Snow Toward Evening, 
Cane; Frost’s Mending Wall, Birches, The 
Pasture, The Bear, Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening, The Cow in Apple-time; No- 
vember Night, Crapsey; Loveliest of Trees, A. 
E. Houseman; Lost, Maurice Lesemann; Fire 
at Night, Robert T. Coffin; Ploughing on Sun- 
day, Wallace Stevens; Four Little Foxes, Lew 
Sarett; The Little Spring, Glenn Ward Dres- 
bach; Contrast, Robinson Jeffers; Szlver, 
Walter De La Mare; Summer, 1936, William 
H. Cleveland; Who Loves the Rain, Frances 
Hall; Once More Fields and Gardens, from the 
Chinese of T’ao Ch’ien by Lowell and Ays- 
cough; The South, Wang Chien, translated by 
Arthur Waley; Lonely, Andre Spire; Night 
Note, Oppenheim; Song to the Mountains 
(Pawnee Indian) by Alice C. Fletcher; The 
Grass on the Mountain (Paiute Indian) by 
Mary Austin; Snow, Cawein; The Rain, Wil- 
liam H. Davis. 

Elizabeth Peck’s American Frontier (blank 
verse with a pioneer edge) was written for 
camps—there is not one selection in it that has 
not been .received favorably. The slim Swing 
Your Mountain Girl by Rebecca Cushman has 
pieces in it you may care to try. Rhymes of a 
Rolling Stone by Robert Service: this sort of 
thing might be good for making a beginning 
because it has narrative, a certain swing, and 
“comes out even” (as opposed to free verse 
which some of the lads abhor). John Neihardt’s 
The Song of Hugh Glass and The Song of Three 
Friends are excellent camp selections. They are 
rather lengthy however and perhaps are best 
half told and half read or they may be given to 
campers to read for themselves. 

How poetry is received: Sometimes when you 
flip a page and start the first line a buzz of 
recognition and anticipation can be _ heard. 
Watch faces. ‘‘You’ve got something there” 
after a reading gives you an idea of how the 
wind blows. Many times favorite selections will 
be requested and you will be repeating and re- 
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peating all summer; don’t be hesitant about 
this for a piece usually has to have several read- 
ings before it is completely enjoyed. 

Sometimes when you attempt something a bit 
difficult you'll get this: ‘I don’t get it.’ Ignore 
the remark and repeat the poem at a later date. 
Of course, many’s the time you will read to lads 
who will seek a moral lesson or universal truth 
in everything uttered. Getting these serious 
gnomes to enjoy a lyric for its sound is a 
challenge. 

Many of the older campers have looseleaf 
notebooks in which they keep camp songs, bits 
of prose they enjoy, and poetry. Much of the 
exchange of favorite poetry which goes on be- 
tween camper and camper and counselor and 
camper is carried right on through the winter 
months, and, as the notebook is of standard 
size, one just writes the poem on a sheet in his 
own notebook and sends it on. It is surprising 
what poetry has done for relationships in camp; 
it is surprising what a counselor may learn 
about a camper if they have some poems in 
common (but we promised we wouldn’t make 
out a case for poetry as an approach to guid- 
ance). When Dr. Mason and Jim Stone develop 
the Indian Friendship Dance for camp use some 
of us will be prepared. The Deer Come Down 
by Edward Weismiller; A. E. Houseman’s The 
Shropshire Lad; and the writings of Rabind- 
ranath Tagore and Kahlil Gibran are ideal 
tributes to camp friendships. 

And where do you find this poetry for boys? 
Search anthologies and copy it into a notebook, 
watch the magazines, buy it, or, if you cannot 
find just what you want for a certain occasion, 
write it yourself. 





Association I alk 
(Continued from Page 19) 


tion of types of membership and fees to your 
Board members in order that they may convey 
your wishes at the next Board meeting. 

The Board of Directors voted to have a uni- 
form membership expiration date of December 
31 of each year at their last meeting. This 
action has already gone into effect in most of 
the Sections. In order to attain a uniform 
membership expiration date of December 31, 
a pro-rated fee plan has been suggested to the 
Sections. Your Secretary-Treasurer can ex- 
plain this to you. 

Our Sections—A certain amount of uni- 
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formity of organization characterizes practi- 
cally every professional association. The loca- 
tion and creation of the Sections of the A.C.A. 
have been made in response to felt needs. 
Some Sections are serving community groups 
primarily; others are serving entire regions of 
the country; still others are serving particular 
needs of groups engaged in a specific type of 
camping. Potentially, it is possible for a Sec- 
tion to serve all the camping interests in a 
particular area. By a change of organization 
within each Section, this cross-cutting of all 
interests could be made without considerable 
alteration of current types of set-up in the 
Sections. Although the majority of problems 
in camping is common to all types of camps, 
it is conceivable that there might be sub- 
divisions in each Section to serve the particular 
needs of private camps, of organizational 
camps, of municipal camps, of church camps, 
etc. It is possible, too, that a sub-division for 
camp directors and one for counselors might 
better serve the needs of a Section. Such a 
reorganization has been made recently by the 
Lake Erie Section. No matter what the organi- 
zation of a particular Section, it seems to be 
desirable to have some uniformity of organiza- 
tion in all Sections. This problem should be 
discussed thoroughly within the Sections and 
definite recommendations should be brought to 
the Board of Directors of the A.C.A. via the 
two Board members representing each Section 
with the view toward a possible solution of 
this matter of uniformity. 


Regional Organization—The suggestion of a 
regional organization of the Association with 
a view toward future developments in this 
respect was discussed at the last meeting of 
the Board of Directors in March, 1938. Fur- 
ther elaboration of the discussion was carried 
on by mail. It appeared to many of the Board 
members that a regional, state and local council 
type of organization would evolve eventually 
during the growth of the A.C.A. There was 
considerable discussion on this point, and it 
was finally concluded that a regional-section 
division would satisfy our needs for some years 
to come. Under this plan the United States 
and Canada would be divided into large re- 
gions; local groups within the Region could 
be formed wherever and whenever there was 
a demand for such developments. The most 
common division into regions is that of using 
state boundaries. However, a number of ob- 
stacles to the efficient functioning of possible 
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regions was presented by a state-border line 
division. One example to indicate that state 
boundary lines are not entirely satisfactory 
will have to suffice. The southern part of the 
State of Illinois seems to be more dependent 
upon the services and the facilities of the city 
of St. Louis, Missouri, than it does upon those 
of the city of Chicago, Illinois. A variety of 
regional plans used by various organizations 
were studied. Finally, a division based upon 
major metropolitan influence and suggested by 
The National Resources Board seemed to be 
what we were looking for. With a few varia- 
tions adapted to the present A.C.A. organiza- 
tional set-up, this plan (see map on Page 19) 
was presented to the Board members with a 
request that they give their opinions as to 
whether this regional partitioning fitted the 
actual conditions of their areas. Much to the 
surprise of the writer (for one), the majority 
of Board members indicated that this was a 
very logical and useful division. 

A study of this regional planning map should 
be of interest to you. In Region I, Boston 
represents the major metropolitan influence; 
in Region II, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, D.C.; Region ITI, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Cincinnati; Region IV, 
Atlanta; Region V, Dallas; Region VI, St. 
Louis; Region VII, Chicago; Region VIII, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul; Region IX, Denver 
and Salt Lake City; Region X, Portland, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles; Region XI, Mon- 
treal and Toronto; Region XII, U. S. Posses- 
sions (arbitrarily chosen). If the growth of 
the A.C.A. demands, it is possible to have 
regions centering around practically all the 
above-named cities. But, for the present, such 
a Regional organization as indicated on the 
map might be the solution of the problem. 
After thoroughly scrutinizing this plan, and 
judging how appropriate the regional division 
is for your own particular area, give your 
Board members the opportunity of knowing 
your ideas and of expressing them at the Con- 
vention. It is hoped that such a regional plan 
will be instituted. It will give the opportunity 
for the creation of as many local Sections 
within the region as are needed, and yet will 
prevent too large a Board of Directors; gradu- 
ally the Regions would be represented on the 
Board, and not the Sections directly. Then, 
too, each Region could have one or two meet- 
ings each year whereby greater service to and 
coordination of the work of each Section could 
be effected. 
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